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The Protestant Day School 


By D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary 


Is RECENT YEARS, there has been a marked in- 
erease in the interest of Protestant churches in 
the matter of the religious education of their 
children and youth. Almost without exception, 
the various denominations have increased sup- 
port of their church-related colleges and uni- 
versities. Studies have been instituted of the role 
of religion in the curriculum. The curriculum 
offerings in church-related colleges and universi- 
ties have been, to some extent, revised so that 
they might reflect more distinctively denomina- 
tional points of view. In some eases, certain of 
the larger Protestant denominations have been 
content with merely a general emphasis on Prot- 
estant or Christian values rather than with spe- 
cific stress upon their denominational doctrines. 
Protestantism appears to have little hesitation in 
moving in this direction at the level of higher 
education. 

At the same time, there has been a marked in- 
crease in interest among Protestants in the 
As a rule, the initiative 
here has been taken by the individual local 
church rather than by the denomination. De- 
nominations are only now trying to discover the 


church nursery school. 


extent to which their local congregations have 
organized nursery schools and are, to some ex- 
tent, attempting to indicate standards with re- 
gard to program, curriculum, and equipment. 
The church nursery school tends to differ only 
slightly from the secular nursery school, prob- 
ably because it is the conviction of those who are 
most influential in the movement that a good 
secular nursery school program implies the in- 
clusion of distinctive religious values. This is 
coupled with the conviction that not much by 
way of doctrinal or denominational instruction 
is either possible or desirable at the preschool 
level. 

These two responsibilities, for education at the 
nursery school level and at the level of higher 
education, are accepted rather wholeheartedly by 
Protestant groups. : 

There are great differences of opinion, how- 
ever, when it comes to the matter of elementary 
and secondary education. The preponderance of 
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Protestant opinion holds that the responsibility 
of the Protestant citizen and parent is to sup- 
port the public school and send his child there 
for his education. It is considered sufficient for 
religious education that he receive in the public 
school a good grounding in factual knowledge 
about religions, in character education, in citi- 
zenship education, and in education in moral 
and spiritual values, providing he receives a 
thorough Christian education in the church and 
In 1949, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, representing 40 Protestant 
denominations and 33 state councils of churches, 
adopted a report that was typical of this point 
of view. The report stated, in part: 


home. 


We believe that a free American public school sys- 
tem is indispensable to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of our democratic institutions, and we believe 
Christian people should acknowledge the debt we owe 
to public education. . . . The remarkable degree of 
unity which prevails in our life and culture is trace- 
able to our system of free public education more than 
to any other single factor. Protestantism has con- 
sistently supported the principle of public education 
It will continue to 
support that basic principle not for reasons of expe- 
diency, nor because of institutional inertia but because 
of inner conviction. .. . 


since the inception of that policy. 


It is significant that even among some Protestant 
people who have hitherto been committed to the public 
school system, the inquiry is now being raised whether 
it would not be better to rely upon Protestant paro- 
chial the education of their children. 
Should our Protestant churches consider seriously the 


schools for 


building of church-related elementary and secondary 


schools on an increasing scale? We believe our pres- 
ent answer should be “No.” 


We defend the right of all religious groups to carry 
on church-related education at any level, elementary, 
secondary, or higher, and the right of parents to send 
their children to these schools if they so desire. But 
while we defend the right we do not believe it should 
be widely exercised at the elementary and secondary 
levels. Public education has brought too many wide- 
spread gains, and Protestant parochial education 
would create too many problems to justify the general 
adoption of such a practice. We do not believe that 
parochial schools are the Protestant answer. We are 
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sure that if that proposal were universally or even 
widely adopted it would constitute a serious threat 
to public education and to our democracy.’ 

A criticism of the applicability of the paro- 
chial system to the Protestant community in gen- 
eral was recently voiced by James D. Smart in 
‘‘The Teaching Ministry of the Church’’ (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster, 1954). Dr. Smart’s mis- 
with the and 
feasibility of Protestant parochial schools go 
deep into the heart of the matter, since they 


givings regard to usefulness 


‘aise the questions of adequate and appropri- 
ately trained faculty and Protestant community 
responsibility : 


The proposal has sometimes been made, that, since 
the public schools have in such a measure become 
propagators of a non-Christian Humanist philosophy 
of life, the Protestant Church should establish paro- 
chial schools over which it would have complete con- 
trol. But what guarantee is there that the teachers 
in these parochial schools would be representatives of 
a thoroughly Christian culture? ... A man may be 
a member of the Church and an earnest Christian and 
yet unconsciously determined in his culture, not by 
the Christian faith, but by the Humanist environment 
in which he has grown up. Also, can a Protestant 
with a Christian conscience withdraw from his mis- 
Can he, in 
order to safeguard the souls of children of church 
families, abandon the publie schools and all the chil 
dren in them to whatever non-Christian interests care 
to take control of them? Surely that would be a 
counsel of despair both for the nation and for the 
Chureh (p. 198). 


sionary responsibility in the community? 


There seems to be general responsiveness on 
the part of Protestant groups to the kind of 
suggestion that has been put forward by the 
American Council on Education in its studies of 
the place of religion in the public schools. The 
council has conducted rather thorough investiga- 
tions of the opinions of religious leaders and 
public-school the matter and has 
gathered a vast amount of material on practices 
now being carried on in the public schools in 
regard to religion. 


people on 


On the basis of these investi- 
gations, the council has come to the conclusion 
that it is the function of the public schools to 
teach factually about religion as an essential 
aspect of our history and culture. 

There certain denominations 


are, however, 


1L. A. Weigle, chairman, “Report of the Committee on 
Religion and Public Edueation” (Chicago: National 
Council of Churches, 1949). 
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that are convinced of the necessity of maintain- 
ing elementary and secondary day schools under 
denominational auspices. An able summary of 
policies and statistics regarding these schools was 
published in Information Service, the organ of 
the Central Department of Research and Survey, 
the National Council of Churches (May 3, 1952). 
It was reported that there were in existence 
about 3,000 Protestant day schools with an en- 
rollment of some 190,000 pupils. 

Policywise, these schools fall into three general 
groups. The first maintains schools because it 
feels that the necessity for doing so is implied 
in its theological point of view. The second ap- 
pears to maintain its schools because of the close 
relationship between its doctrine, its religious 
practices, and the total culture in which it feels 
its children and youth must be nurtured. The 
third group maintains its schools because of the 
conviction that an education that is not per- 
meated with religious values of a specific Chris- 
tian sort tends to promote secularism and gives 
the pupil the idea that religion is a thing ‘apart 
from the rest of his major concerns. 

The first is represented best, perhaps, by the 
schools under the auspices of the Christian Re- 
formed Chureh. Calvinism, according to Chris- 
tian Reformed standards, includes belief in the 
doctrine that the Christian lives within a cove- 
nant of grace established by God. God cove- 
nants with the Christian family, and the baptism 
of the child of Christian parents is a symbol of 
that child’s within the 


acceptance covenant. 


The vows that the parents take at the baptism of 
their child clearly imply that they are respon- 
sible for the education of their child as a Chris- 
tian. 


This covenant theology gives the Chris- 
tian Reformed School an interesting approach as 
far as administrative policy is concerned. These 
schools are not, strictly speaking, parochial 
They are not controlled by the parish, 
nor by the elders of the congregation. 


schools. 
They are 
independent schools, controlled by committees 
and boards of parents. 

The Rev. Jerome De Jong of Chicago, in an 
as yet unpublished Ph.D. thesis, prepared at the 
School of Education, New York 
thoroughly traces the history and present status 
of the Christian school. He shows the develop- 
ment of the theological background for these 
schools and indicates that this is one major 


University, 
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reason for their existence. He does not neglect, 
however, the cultural factor and points out that 
one of the major reasons for the existence and 
growth of the Christian school in Christian Re- 
formed circles has been the desire and need for 
the perpetuation of the culture of the people in 
which Dutch and Calvinist threads are thor- 
oughly interwoven. Even though different 
groupings of Protestant day schools may be de- 
termined in accordance with the motives for 
their founding and maintenance, there is no 
sharp division among them when it comes to 
actual practice. 

The second group might be represented by the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans, Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, and denominations like the Mennonites. 
These churches are highly sectarian in character. 
They maintain strict doctrinal standards, cou- 
pled with strict adherence to certain standards 
of Christian behavior, practice, and ethics. The 
culture within which they thrive is one with 
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which they are intimately bound up and over 
which they exercise a determinative control. It 
would obviously be a distinct threat to the proper 
and adequate nurture of their children if they 
were encouraged to attend schools that repre- 
sented different or less strict ethical and cultural 
patterns. There are other elements involved in 
the policy and maintenance of these schools, but 
this is probably the major reason for maintain- 
ing them. Without control of the education of 
the child, the integrity of the religious commu- 
nity and culture would be threatened. 

The third group is concerned that education 
shall be of one piece. Usually there is not so 
much emphasis upon cultural homogeneity as 
with the second group. The concern is rather 
with consistent educational theory of a type that 
stresses the integration of religious values and 
truth with all of learning. 
education that is not through and through reli- 
gious will result in divided loyalties, separation 
Much of 
what is done by certain Baptist groups and Prot- 


In other words, an 


of values, and divided personalities. 


estant Episcopal groups would fall within this 
category. 

A growing literature defines much of the work 
The Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, for instance, has been 
instrumental in producing such a volume as 
Cornelius Jaarsma’s recent ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Christian Edueation’’ (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1953), which is a thoroughgoing treatment 


that is being done by these groups. 


of policy and program for the Christian Day 
School. The Union of the Christian Schools 
has produced a three-volume work, ‘‘ Christian 
Philosophy and Its Educational Implications’’ 
(10201 8. State St., Chicago 28, Ill.). The first 
volume deals with Christian philosophy ; the sec- 


ond, with moral discipline ; the third, with Chris- 


tian teaching. The volumes have been published 
separately in 1952, 1953, and 1954. Under the 
auspices of The National Association Evangeli- 
eals, Frank E. Gaebelein has edited a volume 
called ‘‘Christian Education in a Democracy,”’ 
with chapters on ‘‘The Idea of a Christian 
School,’’ ‘‘Christian Education Looks at the 
Publie School,’’ and ‘‘Christian Education and 
the Independent School.’’ 

Other interesting factors in the development 
of Protestant day schools may be mentioned 


briefly. The textbooks especially suited to the 
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integration of religious subject matter and ideals 
with the regular academic courses in the curric- 
Because of a 
somewhat limited market and difficulty in com- 


ulum are gradually appearing. 


ing to agreement across denominational lines on 
what should go into such textbooks, the produc- 
tion of them is necessarily slow. 

While most of the Protestant day schools are 
adequately financed, the expansion of the move- 
ment depends, of course, on greatly increased 
funds. Protestants, in general, do not respond 
well to what amounts to the double taxation un- 
der which Roman Catholics have lived for so 
long, and the lack of widespread deep conviction 
of the need for Protestant day schools will cer- 
tainly limit the expansion and financial contri- 
bution to these schools to those denominations 
that are definitely sectarian in character. 

Staff 
members for the schools should be persons of 


The faculty problem also looms large. 


Christian conviction, but they must also be per- 
sons completely competent in their subject-mat- 
ter fields and competent to deal with all the 
problems of running a school and conducting a 
normal educational program. It is not easy to 
find persons with these qualifications in sufficient 
that 
schools shall have superior faculties. 


numbers to guarantee the now existing 
This is one 
of the difficulties that Dr. Smart pointed out in 
the passage cited from his book. 

A further difficulty in the way of expansion 
of the parochial system among Protestants is one 


of which Roman Catholic groups have also be- 


come increasingly aware. While it is relatively 
easy to maintain a program on the elementary 
level that will generally meet the educational 
needs of all comers, this is not the case on the 
secondary level, and parochial systems, where 
they have engaged in secondary education, have 
usually been limited to the maintenance of high 
schools in which the curriculum is devoted to 
the traditional academic subjects. There is, of 
course, an implicit admission here that these 
schools cannot purport to serve the entire popu- 
lation because of the heterogeneity of need in 
the community, nor can they, in fact, purport to 
serve the educational needs of all the high-school 
students of their constituency. 

In conclusion, the Protestant day school will 
not become a major factor in Protestantism in 
general. Protestantism is committed to support 
of, and participation in, the publie school. See- 
the Protestant 
within groups that are highly sectarian in char- 


ond, day school will flourish 
acter and where the religious group is bound up 
with a particular cultural pattern that essen- 
tially defines its integrity. Finally, the major 
contribution of the Protestant day school to edu- 
cation in general will emerge from the experi- 
ments that are being carried on in the close in- 
tegration of religion with the total curriculum. 
There will undoubtedly be demonstrated curric- 
ulum patterns for handling religious matters 
that are as applicable to the public school as to 
the chureh sehool. 


American Catholic Schools Today 


By JOHN E. WISE, S.J. 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 


Ore SUMMARY of American Catholic schools 
begins with the graphic device of statistics. In 
1954, the Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, published a very 
‘useful ‘‘Summary of Catholic Education, 1951- 
1952.’’ This publication describes major and 
minor seminaries, including the nature and pur- 
pose of these institutions, their recent growth, 
courses, accrediting, instructional staff, student 
body, war veterans, and graduates; also, univer- 
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sities and colleges, diocesan teachers’ colleges and 
normal training schools, high schools and acad- 
emies, and elementary schools. The concluding 
table is reprinted here for convenience, with total 
figures brought up to date for 1954 through the 
courtesy of the staff of the NCWC. (Italics in- 
dicate estimates. ) 

Major seminaries are professional, philosophi- 
eal and theological schools, with related sciences 


and arts. The curriculum of the minor seminary 
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TABLE 1 


NATIONAL SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR 1952! 
INCLUDING TOTAL FIGURES FOR 1954 


FACULTY 


No. of 


STUDENTS 1954 


1952 





Types Schools 


Religious Lay 


Total 


Total 
Students 


Total 
Students 


Unclassi- 


Men fied 


Women 





Seminaries : 

Major 

Minor 
Universities and Colleges : 

For Men 

For Women 
Diocesan Teachers’ Colleges 

and Normal Tr. Schools 
Secondary Schools 
Elementary Schools 8,880 
TOTAL IN U.S. 11,590 


1,282 
1,844 


3,399 
3,892 
547 
24,197 
66,055 


101,216 
usually covers four years of high-school work and 
the two lower years of a college classical course. 

It is noted in the university and college sta- 
tistics that 40.3% of the teachers are religious 
and 59.7%, lay. 
the secondary level to 83.3% religious and 16.7% 
lay. 


This figure changes sharply on 


On the elementary level (grades 1-8), the 
percentages are 91.2 religious and 8.8 lay. 

The only classification which decreases in the 
1952-54 span is that of the diocesan teachers’ col- 
leges and normal training schools. Numbers of 
students of these institutions, it is understood, 
have transferred to the education schools and 
departments of universities and colleges. 

A useful directory of Catholic colleges and 
secondary schools in the United States is pub- 
lished by the NCWC.? Here are listed schools, 
departments, and program offerings of universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools. Special 
fields, such as architecture, social work, foreign 
service, geophysics, industrial relations, aeronau- 
tical technology, and language and linguistics, 
are represented. 

The most comprehensive study of Catholic 
secondary education® begins with a brief histori- 
cal conspectus. There follows an analysis of ad- 
ministration, staff, students, types of schools and 
programs, report cards, guidance, homogeneous 
grouping, relations with public schools, and other 
topics. 

A convenient presentation of ‘‘Catholic Ele- 

1“Summary of Catholic Education, 1951-1952, Catholic 
Colleges and Schools in the United States” (Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1954), p. 36. 

2“Direetory of Catholic Colleges and Schools” (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Department of Education, National Catho- 
lie Welfare Conference, 1954), pp. 148. 

3 Sister Mary Janet Miller, S.C., “Catholic Secondary 
Education” (Washington, D. C.: Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949), pp. 
146. 
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1,305 
1,928 


12,373 


5,709 


123,386 


11,114 
17.802 


11,714 
18,763 
191,866 

66,717 


219,016 


6,145 
548,566 
2,842,237 


8,684,447 


1,391,793 
1,824,849 1,802,612 


Future’’ 
Successive maps show the 


mentary Schools: Their Growth and 
appeared this year.* 
1954 enrollments, then comparison with 1944. 
Percentage gains by state range from a minus 
3.4% loss in Maine to a plus 401.5% in Nevada. 
Representative gains in the populous states hover 
around the 50% mark. The relative gain in en- 
rollment of Catholic elementary schools in the 
decade ending in 1954 was even greater than that 
of public institutions. 

In the immediate, predictable future of five, 
10, and 15 years, the same growth faces Catholic 
schools as it does all private and public schools. 
This growth, without precedent in size and rapid- 
ity, is illustrated on all levels in the 1954 publi- 
cation of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, ‘‘The Im- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students.’’ All the more 
necessary is an accounting of resources and per- 
What are the problems of finance? How 
will the classrooms be staffed with competent 


teachers ? 


sonnel. 


‘In commenting on these questions we 
may rely on present data in projecting future 
needs. 

Despite the difficulties of cost and revenue esti- 
mates, efforts in this direction have produced 
increasingly accurate measurements. 


TABLE 2 
ANNUAL Cost (1945-46) of CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES5 


Item Per Capita Total 


Current operating expenses 
Fixed expenses 

Students’ books and supplies 
Schools’ books and supplies 
Lay teachers’ salaries 

Priests’ and religious’ stipends 


$15.00 


$32,112,600.00 
10.43 2 


2,328,961.20 
9,162,795.20 
,364,489.60 
.562,813.20 
.231,484.80 
Total $46.60 $99,763,144.00 


4 Also an NCWC publication, 1955. 
5 Rev. W. E. MeManus, Catholic School Journal, 51: 
139, April, 1951. 
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An estimate is made from this table that the 

1950-51 expenditures for Catholic elementary 

schools was $128,893,642.80 and that the prop- 

erty replacement value was $642,252,000. 

For the secondary schools the costs are listed: 
TABLE 3 


ANNUAL Cost (1945-46) of CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES® 





Per Capita Total 





Item 

Current operating expenses $46.52 $21,726,654.28 
Fixed expenses 17.28 8,070,433.92 
Students’ books and supplies 8.39 8,918,457.21 
Schools’ books and supplies 4.20 1,961,563.80 
Lay teachers’ salaries 7.93 3,703,619.27 
Priests’ and religious’ stipends 42.68 19,933,224.52 

Total $127.00 $59,313,953.00 


From this table the estimated expenditure for 
Catholic secondary schools, 1950-51, was $73,- 
599,212.80 and the replacement value of the 
property, $239,310,783.60. Elementary and sec- 
ondary Catholic education, therefore, five years 
ago cost about $200,000,000 a year, with prop- 
erty replacement value nearing the billion mark. 
The contributed services of thousands of religious 
teachers aid in keeping expenses lower than those 
of public schools, but still the burden is great. 

Where does the money come from? A large 
sample of the elementary level showed that par- 
ish funds were used exclusively in 38.25% of the 
elementary schools; tuition charges, exclusively 
in 15.85%. 
sole source of revenue in one per cent. No school 


Special school collections were the 


used entirely ‘‘other sources,’’ such as benefits. 
(45.35% ) 
from a combination of sources. 

Tuition charges entirely supported 29.62% of 
the parish secondary schools; 20.38% relied en- 


Most schools received their income 


tirely on parish funds. Fifty per cent combined 


such resources. Diocesan secondary schools, de- 
pendent not upon a single parish but upon a 


of their revenue from 


f 


diocese, secured 51.12% 
tuition fees, 36.04% from parish funds (vari- 
ously assessed), and 12.84% from various other 
sources. 

As on the elementary level, one of the goals is 
to reduce or eliminate tuition fees in the second- 
ary schools, relying on general parish or, prefer- 
ably, diocesan funds, thus affording a broader 
base and making possible a more even distribu- 
tion of revenues.’ 


6 Ibid., p. 140. 

7 Sources of income have been adapted from J. L. Ber- 
nadin, Catholic Educational Review, 49: 514-523, Oct., 
1951. 
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For the purposes of the present summary the 
complicated issues of university and college fi- 
nances should perhaps be omitted. In common 
with other private institutions of higher educa- 
tion, Catholic universities and colleges give con- 
stant attention to the questions of Federal and 
foundation 
grants, as well as to economies of operation. The 
Very Rev. Celestin J. 
University of Detroit, testifying this year before 
the Senate Education Committee of the Michigan 
State Legislature, said: ‘‘If the 8,508 U. of D. 
students attended state colleges and universities, 


state scholarships, industry and 


Steiner, S.J., president, 


it would cost the people of Michigan approxi- 
mately $7,500,000; note that these same students 
are educated at the University of Detroit for a 
total operational cost of approximately $3,500,- 
000—less than half of the public cost.’"* Show- 
ing a difference between student tuition and stu- 
dent cost at his institution, Pr. Steiner did not 
request tax money for independent colleges but 
called attention to a dangerous imbalance be- 
tween independent and public colleges in his 
state.® 

More important even than financial questions 
is that of teacher preparation and supply. 
Among the resolutions adopted at the 1955 con- 
vention of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation were the following: 


Whereas, teachers who are educated deeply and 
widely in the liberal arts; and who are professionally 
trained in the art of teaching, and who are imbued 
with the knowledge of and loyalty to Catholic educa- 
tional philosophy are the most important factors in 
the attainment of those ends, and 

Whereas, the impending shortages of Catholic teach- 
ers might induce pressure to curtail the program of 
preparation of such teachers, therefore 

Be It Resolved, that the National Catholie Eduea- 
tional Association reaffirm its policy of insistence upon 
the necessity of adequately prepared teachers on every 
level of Catholic education, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Association urge 
strongly that no teacher be sent into the classroom 

8In “Higher Education Notes,” Catholic Educational 
Review, 53: 339, May, 1955. 

9 Examples of recent financial studies on the several 
educational levels are three doctoral dissertations of the 
School of Education, Fordham University: “The Determi- 
nation of Per Pupil Costs in Roman Catholie Schools” 
(Joseph P. Owens, 1954), “The Financial Support of 
Catholie Diocesan Secondary Schools” (Carmino C. Ro- 
busto, 1954), and “Financial Support of Roman Catholie 
Colleges and Universities in the United States” (Anthony 
B. Corrigan, 1954). 
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until he or she is prepared educationally, profession- 
ally, and religiously for this sublime task. 


Back of such resolutions is a whole history, of 
course, of struggle and gain. Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M., made an eloquent appeal at the 1953 
meeting of the NCEA for a liberal education of 
teachers on all levels: ‘‘Train our minds; we'll 
use them to acquire the other things more quickly 
and with better balance.’"'’ Any curtailing of 
the Sister-training program was opposed, even 
with temporary sacrifices of teacher supply due 
to lengthened periods of preparation. Lay teach- 
ers, to the proportion of one in five on the ele- 
mentary level, was conceived as an adaptable 
norm instead of the one in 10 proportion now 
prevailing. In the Archdiocese of New Orleans 
an interesting experiment under the superintend- 
ency of Msgr. Henry C. 
rochial schools entirely staffed by lay teachers. 


3ezou finds three pa- 


Moves are under way in some dioceses, such as 
Wheeling, to make the salaries of lay teachers 
in parochial schools generally comparable to the 
prevailing scales in public schools. 

Current developments in teacher accreditation 
have continually engaged Catholic educators. 
Resolutions on this score at the 1955 NCWC con- 
vention read as follows: 


1. National Commission on Accrediting and Regional 
Associations, 
The Committee repeats the suggestion made last 
year that Catholic institutions of higher education 
be encouraged (a) to continue to support the Com- 
mission and (b) to maintain the closest possible 
contaet with their regional associations in order to 
insure proper representation of Catholic education 
in the formation of new accrediting policies and to 
be ready to take advantage of the services which 
will become available under the new reorganization 
now in progress, 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
In accordance with the suggestion of the National 
Commission on Accrediting the Committee advises 
Catholic institutions (a) to continue the morator- 
ium with respect to seeking accreditation by the 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education until a decision has been reached by the 
Commission; (b) to unite their efforts in the next 
few months to effect a modification of the structure 
of the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education before it is finally approved by 

10 Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., “The Survey Report on 
Teacher Education,” Proceedings and Addresses, Fiftieth 


Annual Meeting (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Edueational Association, 1953), pp. 225. 
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the National Commission on Accrediting and the 

regional accrediting agencies. 

Among the regional accrediting groups, the 
Middle States Association of Schools and Colleges 


-has made the most progress in co-ordination of 


agencies in school evaluation."! 

With such an outline of Catholic education in 
the United States, enrollments and related statis- 
tics, finances, and teacher training, one must not 
lose sight of the ‘‘why’’ of Catholic schools. The 
classroom must be permeated with piety, accord- 
ing to the statement of Pope Leo XIII repeated 
in the Encyclical on Education of Pope Pius XI. 
Edueation is a citizen’s right, and, if he wishes 
a religious education, he should have it. An in- 
stitution may be-Catholie and an inferior school, 
or a good school academically and not Catholic. 
Fulfillment of two goals, religious and academic, 
faces the Catholic educator. 

Defections from the ideal, especially in the 
direction of Deweyism, are noted. ** Catholic edu- 
cation must set its teeth against the too numer- 
ous manifestations of softness in today’s schools; 
abandonment of homework, over-emphasis on 
spread and neglect of depth in curriculum con- 
tent, disregard of the disciplinary and integrat- 
ing values especially in such basic subjects as 
English, foreign mathematics and 
712 Soft pedagogy is eschewed. 


languages, 
science. 

Lastly might be mentioned the responsibility 
of Catholics toward public education. ‘‘ Histor- 
ically, we have had and, please God, we probably 
always will have a diversified system of education 
in this country. As American citizens, therefore, 
and especially as American educators, we must 
be interested in the improvement not only of our 
own unique kind of education, but of all kinds 
of American education-—public, private, denomi- 
national—whatever it may be. . . . The public 
schools, as a complementary system to private 
education, are absolutely necessary for the thou- 
sands of Americans who are content with a 
purely secular educational pattern. Such schools 
deserve the interest and support of our Catholic 
population. ’’'* 

11 A study of the National Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, prepared under the direction of Dr. George F. 
Donovan, Catholic University of America, is now available 
at the NCEA headquarters in Washington. 

12 Very Rev. P. C. Reinert, S.J., “American Catholic 
Educators Face New Responsibilities,’ Proceedings and 
Addresses, Forty-ninth Annual Meeting (Washington, D. 
C.: National Catholic Educational Association, 1952), p. 
59. 

13 Ibid., p. 60. 
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The Hebrew Day School Movement 


By JOSEPH KAMINETSKY 


Educational Director, Torah Umesorah 
(National Society for Hebrew Day Schools), New York City 


E pucarionat ADMINISTRATORS all over the coun- 
try—-on the national, state, or city level—are in- 
creasingly coming in contact with the Hebrew or 
Jewish day school. There are today 172 elemen- 
tary and secondary day schools in 70 cities in 24 
states. About 50% of these schools are situated 
in the. New York metropolitan area, which in- 
cludes all of the boroughs, as well as Westchester 
and Nassau Counties. The rest are distributed in 
almost every other section of the country—nota- 
bly the Eastern Seaboard area, the Midwest, the 
South, and the Pacific Coast. The total number 
of pupils in these schools is close to 40,000. 

This movement for privately endowed, inten- 
sive Jewish all-day schools has grown consider- 
ably during the last decade. Actually, however, 
these schools had their beginnings in 1731 in New 
York City when the Yeshivat Minhat Areb was 
set up by the congregation of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, Shearith Israel. A number of cities 
—Philadelphia, Chicago, and Baltimore—fol- 
lowed suit and by 1854 there were seven Hebrew 
day schools in this country. 

This first phase of the movement died down 
because of the growth of the public school and 
the liberalization of its curriculum, factors which 
militated against the maintenance of separate 
schools. In 1886, however, with the founding 
of the Etz Hayim Talmudical Academy in New 
York, there began a new and more lasting phase 
of the movement. The immigrants from Eastern 
Europe found the existing afternoon supplemen- 
tary schools inadequate to their religious and 
educational needs and began to sponsor all-day 
Jewish schools. 

The idea of Hebrew day schools had taken 
definite root by 1917 in American soil and the 
movement began to grow, slowly but surely. By 
1935, there were 16 day schools in New York 
City and one in Baltimore; by 1944, 33 day 
schools in the metropolitan area and 12 outside 
New York, catering to the educational needs of 
some 9,000 boys and girls. 

The movement began to gain new vitality dur- 
ing the late 30’s and 40’s as a result of the new 
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wave of Jewish immigration. which took place 
during those years. Not that the new arrivals 
themselves were wholly responsible for this 
growth. It was rather the series of circumstances 
connected with this influx, caused by the terrible 
holocaust that visited Europe during World War 
Il, which awakened American Jews and chal- 
lenged them with the responsibility of assuring 
the survival of a dynamic Jewry on these shores. 
On the average, 10 new schools have been added 
each year to the system in the past few years, 
and since 1944, as indicated above, there has 
been a 400% increase in the number of these 
schools, testifying to the dynamism of this spe- 
cial type of schooling which is capturing the 
imagination of Jewish communities everywhere. 

In essence, every Hebrew day school is a unit 
unto itself. Although there are three central 
Jewish educational agencies which concern them- 
selves with the founding of these schools, there 
is no one hierarchy, so to speak, which controls 
them. They are not ‘‘parochial’’ in the strict 
sense and are not connected with a parish or 
even with a particular religious persuasion. 
While the majority of them follow the orthodox, 
strictly traditional point of view in religious 
education, some of them are controlled by the 
conservative or more liberal wing of Judaism and 
a few by the Yiddishists or secularists in Jewish 
education. They ed] have one thing in common, 
however; they are all-day schools, in the sense 
that both the secular or general studies and the 
Jewish or religious studies are provided under 
the same auspices—a group of individuals who 
want a particular kind of education for their 
children and for as many of the other children 
of the community whose parents desire such edu- 
cational facilities. They take no funds from 
state or Federal agencies, except for their lunch 
programs and, in some instances, for transpor- 
tation, even though they do follow the same cur- 
riculum for the general studies as is employed in 
the public schools of the communities in which 
they are situated. They are privately controlled 
schools in every sense of that term. 
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More than 90% of these schools are conducted 
by educators and administrators who adhere to 
the orthodox Jewish point of view. The objec- 
tives which these educators set for their schools 
can be stated as the most representative for the 
entire system. Except for some slight variations 
and emphases in a school here and there, the 
major premises upon which the Hebrew day 
school program is founded, then, are as follows: 

The day school lays primary emphasis on the 
facts of Jewish law, lore, and literature. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud (the basic compendium 
of Jewish law and lore), ‘‘study is greater than 
deeds, for study leads to deeds.’’ By sponsoring 
a maximum program of at least 15 hours a week 
(three hours daily) devoted to the study of the 
basic Jewish religious texts and their concomi- 
tant values and ideals, the day school gives its 
pupils an opportunity—afforded by no other 
form of Jewish schooling—to learn the facts of 
Jewish living. Day school educators believe that 
actual intensive study of the religious texts pro- 
vides a more genuine and enduring basis for the 
building of religious attitudes and values than 
any other approach. Before children are in- 
spired to do, they must know fully ‘‘what the 
Lord requires of them.’’ 

By presenting the complete complex of gen- 
eral and Jewish learning to the child under one 
roof, that is, under one integrated program of 
education, the day school harmonizes Judaism 
and Americanism through a well thought-out 
and complete philosophy of life. The stresses and 
strains of living according to a religious Welt- 
anschauung in modern society are ironed out 
gradually in a program of education dedicated 
to the development of the best ideals in Judaism 
Each approach en- 
riches the other—to produce a better Jew and a 
better American. 

By reason of its distinctive program, projected 
by dedicated individuals, the day school creates 
the best possible mood for character education. 
Possessed of a special sense of doing pioneering 
work in Jewish education, the day school can 
best equip itself to educate with a purpose: 
teaching the ethical essence of Torah study. It 
contains in its program the potentialities for 
teaching these values more effectively than any 
other Jewish school. 

Even the most avid opponents of the day 
school admit that it is from this type of school, 


and American democracy. 
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by and large, that America’s quota of future 
Jewish ‘‘students, scholars, and saints’’ will 
come. The day school provides that peculiar en- 
riched environment which will more effectively 
produce such leadership for the American Jew- 
ish community. 

The PTA groups connected with these schools 
are generally the most dynamic of all groups 
Through 


parent-education courses and programs, Jewish 


PJ 


working in the day school context. 


homes are being enriched as never before, both 
parents and children rededicating themselves to- 
gether to religious living. By and large, parents 
who send their children to day schools feel more 
greatly impelled to do something about those 
values and ideals which their children bring 
home with them from school. Moreover, through 
its intensive program of Jewish studies carried 
on with Hebrew as the language of instruction, 
these schools are building the cultural bridge 
with Israel which is one of the great desiderata 
No one is being better prepared to 
establish proper reciprocal contacts with Israel 
than the students of these day schools, who, upon 
graduation, will be best equipped to contribute 
to the growth of the most creative relationships 
with the Israeli people, their hopes and ideals. 

To be sure, the methods used to achieve these 
aims vary in the different types of schools. 
While the majority of America’s Hebrew day 
schools use Hebrew in all Jewish studies, there 
are really four basic types of day schools. The 
‘‘old-type’’ Yeshivah Ketanah (Yeshivah, the 
historic term for academy or house of study; 
Yeshivah Ketanah, the lower school) uses Yid- 
dish in the religious studies and places first em- 
phasis on the basic religious texts, such as the 
Pentateuch, the Talmud, and the Codes of Jewish 
Law. The Jvrit b’writ day school concentrates 
on the Hebrew language as the vehicle to teach 
the classic Jewish texts and includes modern 
Hebrew literature in its curriculum of studies. 
The Ivrit b’anglit day school bypasses the entire 
language problem, so to speak, and employs Eng- 
lish as the vehicle to transmit all religious sub- 
ject matter and all essential Jewish ideas and 
practices. Finally, the Yiddishist and conser- 
vative day schools accentuate their own special 
ideologies. 

It must be stated, however, that these cate- 
Many schools 


of our age. 


gories may be too closely drawn. 
represent variations from the types here de- 
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scribed and employ one or two of the systems, 
or combinations of them, and introduce special 
emphases not herein covered. 

In the matter of co-ordinating the general and 
Jewish studies, too, there are varied approaches. 
Most of the day schools devote the morning 
hours, from about 9: 00 to 12: 00, to Jewish stud- 
ies, and the afternoon hours, from 1: 00 to 3: 30, 
4:00 or 5:00, to general studies. 
number of schools, on the other hand, have 
worked out their schedules so that blocks of He- 
brew studies interchange with those of the gen- 
eral studies on a stagger system throughout the 
day. Still other schools, however, invert the 
entire process and schedule the Hebrew studies 
for some grades during the afternoon hours. 

Whatever the schedule of studies, however, it 
must be emphasized that all attempts are made to 
present the general or secular course of study in 
its entirety. As mentioned before, the Hebrew 
day schools make it a matter of policy to employ 
the same courses of study for general studies 
which are used in the public schools of the com- 
munities in which they are situated; and it is 
gratifying to report that in this process they 
have been inestimably aided by the public-school 
authorities in all of the cities where they exist. 
These public-spirited 
have offered unstintingly of their advice, encour- 


A growing 


citizens and educators 
agement, and even technical aid wherever pos- 
sible. 

To achieve this full, well-rounded program, 
the Hebrew day school has had to attract to it 
the finest religious and secular teachers avail- 
This has been a most difficult task in these 
Yet, to the credit of 


able. 
years of teacher shortages. 


the dedicated men and women who have thrown: 


in their destinies with this dynamic movement, 


it must be said that they have achieved veritable 
wonders. The small classes which exist in most 
day schools (very few schools in the system have 
classes of more than 25 pupils), the inspired 
ideals which have motivated the founding of 
these schools, and the calibre of the teaching 
staffs—all these have contributed in no small 
way to the fine achievements which the day 
schools attained. The public 
abounds in statements of educators, psycholo- 


have record 
gists, and those who have administered the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests in these schools, at- 
testing to their high standards. 

In all, there is a great deal of creativity evi- 
Most of the 
schools employ not only the best equipment avail- 


dent in our Hebrew day schools. 


able, but also give a great deal of attention to the 
introduction of the most modern techniques in 
achieving their aims. Other schools feel, quite 
frankly, however, that modernity of method may 
lead to de-emphasis of the content of the cur- 
riculum. Experimentation, in-service training, 
and curriculum-study go on constantly, then, in 
most of these schools. 

A number of seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems, on the other hand, make matters most diffi- 


cult for many of our Hebrew day schools. Lack 


of adequate financial resources, inadequate build- 


ing facilities, a shortage of qualified personnel, 
and resistance from large segments of both the 
Jewish and general communities to the basic 
premises upon which the day school is built— 
these are but a few of the major obstacles which 
Yet, the unprecedented 
growth of the movement has given much encour- 
agement and inspiration to all who labor for its 


face day school leaders. 


further development and progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Another Footnote on Church-State 


R. FREEMAN Burrs’ refutation (ScHOOL AND 
Socrery, June 11, 1955) of the objections brought 
by Thurston N. Davis, 8.J., to his presentation of 
Jefferson’s views on the place of religious instrue- 
tion at the University of Virginia is convincing. 
Yet, since Fr. Davis’ comment illustrates a cer- 
tain type of unhistorical approach to problems 
of this kind, a type of approach which is fairly 
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frequent, a further footnote seems to be in order. 

It is a truism in the study of language that 
any utterance must be interpreted in the light of 
the usage of the time and of the person who made 
it. Had Fr. Davis followed this elementary pre- 
caution he would have been more cautious in his 
criticism of Dr. Butts’ glossing of the term 


‘‘eonfines’’ with ‘‘borders.’’ And a few minutes 
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with the Oxford Dictionary would have enabled 
him to avoid the ‘‘single meaning fallacy’’ in his 
’’ He would have learned that, 
as early as 1485, the plural form was being used 


use of ‘‘ precincts. 


to refer ‘‘vaguely to the region immediately 
around a place.”’ 

Jefferson was well aware of the niceties of 
English. Already in 1775 he was described to 
John Adams as having a knowledge of French, 
Italian, and Spanish, and the ambition to learn 
German. His recommendations for the Virginia 
curriculum and to his nephew Peter Carr show 
his conviction as to the value of wide reading. 
(Incidentally, his letter to Peter of August 10, 
1787, shows his attitude toward the problem of 
religion in education: ‘‘Read the bible then, as 
you would read Livy or Tacitus.’’) When Jef- 
ferson used words, he undoubtedly was choosing 
them with the intelligence which is the result of 
broad and deep linguistic study. His proposal, 
probably the first by an American, that Old Eng- 
lish (he, of course, called it Anglo-Saxon) be 
studied in the schools, shows his awareness of the 
value of historical study of the mother-tongue. 

In the light of these facts, it is interesting to 
conjecture on his intent in using another word 
found in the Regulations of 1824. That is the 
word ‘‘sects.’’ This term has ordinarily been 
used with depreciatory purpose. He surely did 
not use it in the Roman Catholic sense explained 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘‘To the Catholic, 
the distinction of Church and sect presents no 
difficulty. For him, any Christian denomination 
which has set itself up independently of his own 
Church is a sect.’’ His letter to P. H. Windover 
of March 13, 1815, seems to indicate that he used 
it objectively without pejorative connotation. 
He says there, ‘‘ Collections of men associate to- 
gether, under the name of congregations, and 
select a religious teacher of the particular sect of 
opinions of which they happen to be... .”’ 

Again, despite his distrust of organized re- 
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ligion, he almost certainly did not use it in the 
Wyeliffean sense in which Wycliffe calls the 
Catholic orders ‘‘new religions competing with 
the sect of Christ.’’ It seems likely that Jeffer- 
son used it in the sense, attested by the Oxford 
Dictionary as in use since 1386, of ‘‘any of the 
main religions of the world.’’ This view is sup- 
ported by his statement in the ‘‘ Autobiography’’ 
that when an amendment was introduced to his 
bill for establishing religious freedom inserting 
the words ‘‘ Jesus Christ’’ before his phrase ‘‘the 


ce 


holy author of our religion,’’ the amendment was 
rejected by a great majority, proving their agree- 
ment with Jefferson that ‘‘they meant to com- 
prehend, within the mantle of its protection, the 
Jew and the Gentile, the Christian and Maho- 
metan, the Hindoo, and infidel of every denomi- 
nation.’’ 
religious toleration, a conception rare in his time, 
but now probably representing the conviction 
held by most citizens of the United States, that 
religious freedom is basic in our culture and all- 


So broad was Jefferson’s conception of 


inclusive. 

Dr. Butts properly repudiates Fr. Davis’ at- 
tribution to him of an interpretation making Jef- 
ferson out to be an ‘‘ardent secularist.’’ 
can recommend to Fr. Davis a careful reading of 
Edwin Aubrey’s recent book, ‘‘The Myth of 
Secularism,’’ which might serve to sharpen his 
use of the term. This is another of those vagu 
symbols which mean all things to all men and 


One 


something different to every one. In Fr. Davis’ 
vocabulary it is probably a term of dispraise ; as 
an ardent religionist 6f a well-known order he 
probably shares the views of the organization. 
But terms like this should not be used without 
an indication of the sense in which they are being 
used. Otherwise they may serve as effective 
missiles, but serve also to darken counsel. 

Leo L. RocKWELL 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


EVENTS 





Public and Religious Schools 


THE WIDESPREAD CRITICISM of the public school 
during recent years was no doubt a strong reason 
prompting the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association to prepare 
its report on ‘‘Public Education and the Future 
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of America.’’ A statement of this sort which 
relates the past to the present and future of 
American education is very much needed at this 
time. 

The new EPC publication offers a well-written, 
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reliable sketch of the development of American 
education, with almost exclusive reference to the 
public school. It seeks to show that a democratic 
society can be achieved through the medium of 
a school common to all the people. 

Within the strict confines of its title, this re- 
port achieves its purpose. Nevertheless, it is 
justifiable to raise questions about the aptness of 
of its underlying tone. The NEA is not officially 
a public-school association and would therefore 
seem to be duty-bound to acknowledge the role of 
non-public education, both secular and religious, 
in the past and future of America. The appar- 
ently sentimental attitude of the report toward 
the public school is not the best way to engender 
respect and good-will toward the institution 
which will produce the citizens of tomorrow. 

Nor is an exclusivist conception of American 
education, one which shows little awareness of 
the significance to American life of the religious 
schools and other private institutions of various 
educational levels, conducive to mutual under- 
standing among those who labor to educate chil- 
dren and youth. No one in his right, logical 
mind will deny the importance and value of the 
publie school. Why not be fair and just by be- 
stowing proper recognition upon semi-public reli- 
gious and other forms of non-publie education? 
Ignorance of the facts may be an excuse for the 
untutored, but is hardly a refuge for educational 
statesmen. 

If the EPC report may be properly charged 
with fault of omission, it is difficult to agree with 
those, like the Rev. Thurston N. Davis of Amer- 
ica and other Catholic religious leaders, who in- 
terpret the document as a conspiracy to set up a 
single, public educational system. Certain it is 
that, should such a campaign be undertaken or 
even planned, all fair-minded citizens would de- 
feat any move designed to impose a monolithic 
school system. Defenders of non-public educa- 
tion will be on the alert against such attempts, 
but it serves no useful purpose to create con- 
troversy where none is evidently intended. 

The private school and the semi-public or 
quasi-public religious school are integral parts of 
the American way of life. They prepare the citi- 
zens of the future and pave the way for a demo- 
There 
are several roads to the same objective. America 
can and must continue its pluralistic approach to 
education.—W. W. B. 


cratic society, as does the public school. 
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RELIGION AND THE 
COLLEGE TEACHER 


MetHopists and Presbyterians, as well as in- 
dividuals representing a dozen other denomina- 
tions, participated in discussions on the improve- 
ment of college and university life at the Second 
Faculty Conference on Religion and Education, 
Montreat, N. C., August 26-31. 

The conference brought together about 250 
teachers representing colleges and universities 
throughout the South. 
their understanding of the Christian faith, to 


They came to increase 


study how to relate their faith to their vocations, 
and to discover and make clear the ways in which 
their faith contributes to an understanding and 
acceptance of their responsibilities in the aca- 
demic community and in society at large. 

Sponsors of the conference were the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church and the 
Board of Christian Edueation, Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8S. Co-chairmen of the program were 
Dr. Richard N. Bender, secretary, Religion in 
Higher Edueation, Methodist Board of Eduea- 
tion’s Division of Educational Institutions, and 
Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, executive secretary, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. 

The delegates heard religious and educational 
leaders discuss the responsibilities of Christian 
teachers amid the contemporary crisis of civiliza- 
tion, among them George A. Buttrick, university 
minister, Harvard University; Kenneth J. Fore- 
man, professor of theology, Louisville (Ky.) 
Theological Seminary ; Harold C. Case, president, 
Boston University ; and Donald J. Cook, profes- 
sor of chemistry, DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.). 


A STUDY OF ORIENTAL RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


A courRsE on Oriental religion and philosophy, 
expected to be popular in view of the present em- 
phasis on Far Eastern affairs, is one of the fea- 
tured offerings of West Virginia University’s 
evening education program during the first se- 
mester of the 1955-56 academic year. ‘‘Since the 
religions of the Orient always inelude views of 
man’s nature and his relation to the universe, 
this course may help the student to understand in 
what particulars Asiatics regard our views as in- 
compatible with theirs, 


or 


stated John R. Cress- 
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well, professor of philosophy and teacher of the 
course. ‘‘We may see why, for example, Prime 
Minister Nehru appears to be half-resentful of 
us and why Gandhi was successful in his non- 
violent campaign against the British.’’ Dr. Cress- 
well is a specialist in Arabic culture and has a 
first-hand knowledge of the religion of Islam. 


SCHOOLS FOR PYGMIES 


UNESCO—Fifteen pygmy children of the 
Babinga tribe in the Impfondo district of French 
Equatorial Africa started classes in the fall of 
1954 at the first school to be established in this 
region. The children are semi-resident at the 
school and are adapting themselves well to their 
studies. Another school for pygmies was opened 
recently by Catholic nuns in the Belgian Congo. 
Children and even adults are now attending 
classes where hitherto they resisted all organized 
instruction. 
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Fifth Year in Teacher Education. Vol. 31. No. 3. 
Pp. 69. Division of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University. 1955. $1.00. 

° 


RICHARDSON, REED C. American Labor Unions: 
An Outline of Growth and Structure. Pp.18. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1955. 20 
cents; 1-5 copies free to N. Y. State residents. 
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SANTA, BEAUEL M., ann LOIS L. HARDY. How 
to Use the Library. Pp. 79. Pacific Books, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 1955. Paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.85. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge Sen, 
Secondary i 9) \" College 
Elementary p University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN i RE‘IRE ? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 


Inflation is causing real hardship today for 
anyone who retired on a fixed income. He receives 
the same number of dollars in his pension check 
each month, but he has seen his purchasing power 
dwindling away in recent years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College 
Retirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOLS 
IN THE SOUTH 


An Analysis of Bi-Racial Education 


by TRUMAN M. PIERCE, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and JAMES B. KINCHELOE, R. ED- 
GAR MOORE, GALEN N. DREWRY, and BEN- 
NIE E. CARMICHAEL, all active in the South- 
ern States Cooperative Program in ‘Educational 
Administration. 


This important new book deals objectively with 
the segregation problem in education. The authors 
set forth, analyze, and interpret facts concerning 
the dual school system of the South to the end that 
the findings may be useful in dealing with the 
segregation issue and other problems in Southern 
education. 

The Ford Foundation sponsored the research upon 
which this text is based. Topics include: regional 
wealth, school revenues and expenditures, data on 
teaching personnel and school facilities, future 
work of Southern educators, guides for considera- 
tion in resolving the issues faced by the South’s 
public schools. 


Approx. 338 pages * 6” x 9” * Published Sept. 1955 


ADMINISTERING COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


by ERNEST O. MELBY, New York University 


Here is an authoritative new text that develops a 
concept of administration out of a basic under- 
standing of some of the forces which influence 
today’s schools—the challenge of world tension, 
the impact of mass media, the current dissatisfac- 
tion with public education. 


The successful administrator is pictured as one who 
is familiar with dynamic, creative practices of 
management, human relations, and community 
development, and who puts this knowledge to prac- 
tice in moulding a community which is education- 
centered, in which each member—layman, teacher, 
parent has a creative role. Features include: timeli- 
ness, cohesiveness, and a straight-forward style. 


325 pages * 554”x834” * Published June 1955 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 





OCTOBER 1, 1955 




















FACULTY MEMBERS: 


save $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your life insurance 





If you're on the faculty of a school or college 
that was founded with a church affiliation, you 
qualify for Ministers Life and Casualty Union’s 
low cost life insurance . . . so why pay more 


ra here? 











kK n amazing Double Protection Plan set up by MLCU gives you 
“ff twice as much coverage at less than half the proportionate additional 
cost. For example: An individual at age 35 pays $55.43 annually for 
an MLCU Ordinary Life Policy. By paying only $18.00 more per year 
he can double the protection to $5000. This plan has a special first 
year low rate of only $55.43. After that, rates are only $73.43 per year. 

Premiums are lower with MLCU plans because you, as a faculty 
member, are considered a “preferred risk’’ and therefore entitled to 
lower rates. MLCU offers insurance only in special categories. Addi- 
tional savings are possible because MLCU sells insurance by mail 
only, eliminating agency and commission expenses. All these savings 
permit MLCU to give you a $6000 policy at the same cost other companies 
charge for a $5000 policy. 

Get the complete story on MLCU’s life and casualty insurance 
programs by simply filling out the coupon below. You'll receive easy- 
to-digest literature about MLCU and its various low cost insurance 
plans . . . and remember, no salesman will call on you . . . there’s no 
obligation. 

Legal Reserve—Non Assessable 
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THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION  [f.Minsse eis 


In Canada: 30 Bloor Street W., Toronto 5, Ontario 





Please send me life insurance information Oo 
Please send accident, health, hospital insurance data () 
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Address cat 8 





City Zone I ccs tars 





Birth Date School or College— Position 











